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lish work should be performed by the Hebrew Professor, for none but a 
Hebrew Professor would be capable of doing it. The same is true of 
work in the English New Testament. The good effects of such a plan 
would be felt almost immediately. 

One or two matters of minor importance might be added, but space 
forbids. Let us have, therefore, in our seminaries, (i) more time for 
Bible-study, (2) a knowledge of the principles of Hebrew required for 
admission, (3) the requirement of a definite amount of Bible-study 
during the long vacations, (4) the thorough study of Bible-history, 
and (5) the study of the English Bible, and the results accomplished 
will be more satisfactory. All this is needed. No one can reasonably 
deny the justice of the claim. Nothing less will satisfy either the 
students who are pursuing their course of study, or the churches by 
which the seminaries were founded, and in the interests of which they 
are supposed to be conducted. 



A SYMPOSIUM ON BIBLE-STUDY IN THE THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARIES. 



[These opinions have been been expressed in reply to the questions asked above.— Ed.] 

I have no such familiarity with the present courses of study in our theolog- 
ical seminaries as would justify me in criticising them; though I have a general 
impression, which appears to be largely shared by the public, that the time de- 
voted to metaphysical theology is out of proportion to that devoted to Bible-study. 
However that may be, I am sure that the main topics of ministerial study should 
be these : 1) Human nature ; that is the patient; 2) The Bible ; that is the medi- 
cine ; 3) Pastoral Theology ; that is the art of applying the medicine to the patient. 
Scholastic theology and church history are of value chiefly, if not only, as they 
bear on one of these three departments. Human nature must be studied 
mainly in the parish ; I hardly see how the Seminary can do more than give the 
student some hints to guide him in it. And of the other two, it is clear that a 
study of the Bible must precede a study of the art of applying its principles in 
pulpit and pastoral work. It seems to me, therefore, that the Seminary can 
hardly overrate the importance of Bible-study. It is equally clear that this must 
involve careful biblical exegesis, at least enough of it to enable the student to in- 
terpret the Scripture himself, and not be wholly dependent on the commentaries 
and glosses of others. Such dependence makes him a scribe instead of a prophet. 
It also ought to include a comprehensive study of the Bible as a whole. He ought 
to know the nature of the political and ecclesiastical institutions of Moses, the 
spirit of Hebrew poetry, and wherein it differs from that of other literatures, the 
line of development of Hebrew history, the great facts in Christ's life and the 
essential principles involved in his teachings, and the great lines of philosophic 
and religious thought in Paul, as well as how to construe a Greek or Hebrew text. 
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How far such instruction is given in our Seminaries I do not really know ; 
though it is my impression that there is considerable room for improvement, and 
that it is not unfrequently the case that a graduate is better able to give a good 
account of the difference between modern scholastic theories of the atonement 
than to give the characteristic resemblances and differences between Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, or John and Paul. Lyman Abbott. 

Office of the Christian Union, New York, March 1, 1886. 



1. My impression is that better and more thorough exegetical work is done 
at present in our theological seminaries than was the case twenty-five years ago. 
In fact the methods and principles of interpretation have been almost revolution- 
ized within that time. The cheap, easy-going allegorical use of the Old Testa- 
ment has become obsolete, and is distasteful to thoughtful men ; and this makes 
imperative that broader knowledge of Moses and the prophets which takes note 
of their structure and historical setting. 

2. There is a rapid, comprehensive study of the Bible, which can be secured 
by the ordinary student only through the use of the English Version. Such a use 
of the vernacular should not be confined to those who have not studied Hebrew 
and Greek, but should be obligatory upon all, and preparatory to the closer and 
more scholarly work of exegesis in the original tongues. 

3. Church History should begin with Abraham, in whom the covenant first 
assumed historic form. And this is all the more needful at present, as the con- 
troversy now hinges on the origin and authority of the Mosaic ritual and religion. 
To ignore the " higher criticism " would be suicidal and wicked, for its conclu- 
sions have been popularized, and they can be discredited only by refuting the 
assumptions on which they are based. The study of the Old Testament is the 
theological duty of the hour. 

4. If the proficiency in Hebrew is no greater no than it was twenty years 
ago, to talk of giving less time to its study is equivalent to abandoning it alto- 
gether. The average knowledge of Hebrew amounts to a waste of time spent in 
its acquisition. It may be doubted whether a preliminary knowledge of Hebrew 
could be required as a condition for admission to the seminary, and I have 
sometimes thought that it might be made an optional study, and left to specialists 
in the ministry. Still, there are many things to be said in favor of even a super- 
ficial knowledge of the tongue embalming the most ancient documents of our 
faith. 

5. My personal sympathies are adverse to the distinction, and to the separa- 
tion of the departments of Biblical and Systematic Theology. The knowledge of 
the Bible is incomplete unless it is comparative and comprehensive, both de- 
scriptive and constructive. The part can be known only in its relation to the 
whole. And Systematic Theology is baseless apart from biblical study. The 
distinction belongs to the German method of deriving the substance of dog- 
matics from Christian consciousness and the confessions, and does not harmo- 
nize with the American method of immediate and sole appeal to the Bible. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March, 1886. A. J. F. Behiiends, 



1. Bible-study is by no means sufficiently emphasized. Men leave the semi- 
nary without real acquaintance with the Bible. There is a demand for a deeper 
study of the Bible, and it is thoroughly well grounded. 
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2. There are some kinds of Bible-work which can be done with better results 
from the English Bible than from the original languages ; and the English Bible 
ought to be studied in the seminary ; but I do not think there ought to be estab- 
lished a separate department for such study. 

3. Biblical Literature and History deserve great prominence. A knowledge 
of biblical history should be required as well as of church history. Questions of 
Higher Criticism should be discussed in the class-room until they are set aside or 
settled reasonably. A knowledge of biblical history is of far superior value in 
preaching to a knowledge of church history, for the people understand more of 
biblical than of church history. 

4. The study of Hebrew should be recommended to all divinity students, for 
it is important for all to be able to use commentaries on the Hebrew Testament, 
and as a rule it should be required for graduation, though there will be a few 
exceptional cases. Time spent in the study of Hebrew would never be lost, if 
ministers would keep up the study of it or use commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment. There is very little danger of misusing time spent in the study of Hebrew. 
Students ought to have elementary training in Hebrew before entering the semi- 
nary, but requirement of such preparation cannot generally be made until the 
standards of theological education have been much improved. 

5. There is ground for the distinction between Biblical and Systematic The- 
ology. A separate chair for the former should be established in theological semi- 
naries that have the necessary funds. 

Joseph Cook. 
Boston, March 6, '86. 



I have always thought that the study of the Bible as a text-book should be the 
main study in our theological seminaries, the Hebrew and Greek Bible first and 
the English Bible second. The Bible is too generally used in the seminaries to 
furnish proof-texts for theological systems, when the systems should grow out of 
Bible-study as a connected whole. I have found seminary students, on leaving 
the seminary, rather acquainted with doctrinal systems (as such) and their defend- 
ers, than able to support truth by a free use of Scripture. The Old Testament 
especially, as introducing the New, and thus explaining it, is greatly neglected. 

Biblical History, including the " Higher Criticism " in its just sense, should 
bave a prominent place in seminary instruction. Kightly taught, it would 
strengthen young ministers in reverence for the Word, and teach them to illus- 
trate their discourses from the divine records, giving the very "ensamples" God 
intended for the church's benefit. Our pulpits are in danger of forgetting the 
inspired Word, and putting in its place the vagaries of pulpit philosophers and 
the smart allusions of voluble orators. 

The thorough study of Hebrew would stop all this. One cannot imagine a 
Hebrew scholar degrading the pulpit with rhetorical antics. The rudiments of 
Hebrew should be mastered by the student, before he enters the seminary, so 
that he may begin at once, when there, to study the Bible and not Hebrew. His 
Hebrew can be perfected as he studies the Bible. It is want of knowledge of 
God's Word that turns the preacher off from the right track and makes his preach- 
ing either dull or erratic. Our colleges should have a course in Hebrew for every 
Senior who has the ministry in view. That could readily be done, especially in 
these days of elective studies. 
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I cannot believe in a distinct chair of Biblical Theology as distinguished from 
Systematic Theology. The two should be one. The whole "system" should 
flow directly from Bible-study. The Pentateuch, the Psalms, Isaiah, the Gospels, 
the Acts and the Epistles should be read in the original carefully by every semi- 
nary student, and his theology should be evolved from this careful reading under 
the guidance of his professors. This would make sound theologians and powerful 
preachers. Howard Crosby. 

New York, February 24, '86. 



1. I say emphatically, No. Whatever else ministers may be, they ought to be 
men of the One Book ; not so much men who know about the Book, but men who 
know the Book. I think the demand for a deeper and broader study of the Bible 
itself a demand thoroughly well grounded, to be most thankful for, and one which, 
if ministers will not heed, they must and they ought to go under. 

2. Yes. I think there ought to be a separate department for those students 
who can only work in English. There always will be and must be such students, 
and special provision should be made for them.* 

3. Emphatically, Yes, again. I say Biblical History is more important than 
Church History, important as that is. Every educated minister, it seems to me, 
ought to know the meaning and intent of what is called the " Higher Criticism." 
I think the most fresh and forceful of all illustrations are Biblical. The Old 
Book never wears out. 

4. Too little, too little. In answer to all the questions under this head, I 
say the time ought to come quick when it should be esteemed an immense shame 
that a man who has been through college and seminary should not thoroughly 
know Hebrew. If I had only known it as I ought to have known it ! But in 
my time it was thought a kind of side study, and I esteemed it a side study and 
the feeling of my weakness here galls me every day. I am seeking to make up 
my deficiency by study now under a Hebrew teacher — but the golden time has 
passed. "What can a man do amid the tyranny and distraction of the pastorate ! 

5. Yes. First Biblical Theology, then as its flower and harvest, Systematic, 
But give me accurate knowledge of the Biblical facts which go to make up the 
system first. Wayland Hoyt. 
Philadelphia, March 10, '86. 



Conceiving that the chief object of a theological seminary is to make able and 
efficient preachers of the Gospel, rather than scholars, and regarding the matter 
of time as an important element in the case, I am persuaded that three years is as 
long a time as ought to be given to the work of special theological study, before 
entering upon the active duties of the ministry. 

All that can be done in three years, and done well, ought to be done, but in 
my judgment, any course contemplating more than three years for its accom- 
plishment ought to be rejected. In any course of study, much depends upon the 
teacher ; and in none is a teacher more to be desired, and in none is the character 



* Dr. Hoyt evidently misunderstood the question, which was not, whether instruction in the 
English Bible should be given to those who were not familiar with Hebrew and Greek, but 
whether such instruction should be given to those who knew Hebrew and Greek, in addition to- 
the closer exegetical work based upon those languages.— Ed. 
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of the teacher of greater importance than in a theological course. Premising then, 
that the teachers in a theological school are all that they ought to be, I must say : 

1. Looking over the curricula of our theological schools, and calling to 
remembrance the methods pursued in my day, it has not occurred to me that 
there is any serious lack of Bible-study in our seminaries at the present time. 
Pursuing the course as set forth in the catalogues of our seminaries, it seems to 
me the Christian young man, having arrived at years of some maturity, ought to 
be quite familiar with the Bible. If he is not, the fault is not in the prescribed 
course, but in himself and in the method of instruction. 

2. I am of the opinion that the best results of Bible-study are secured by the 
use of the original languages; and while I would encourage the study of the 
Scriptures in the English, and would encourage some men to enter the ministry 
without any knowledge of the Greek or the Hebrew, I would not encourage the 
classical student to spend his time in the seminary with the English version, 
whether the King James or the Canterbury. It seems to me that there is no 
special demand for a course in the English for the student who is familiar with 
the original languages. 

3. I would make Biblical History very prominent in the theological course. 
"While Church History is of great importance, it ought to be subordinated to Bib- 
lical History ; and, in the latter, the student needs the help of a system and the 
guiding hand of the professor quite as much as in the former. Questions of 
" Higher Criticism " ought not to be either ignored or waved aside in the class- 
room. That is the place for them, and there they ought to be so handled that the 
faith of the student becomes thoroughly established in the truth of the Word of 
God. Here much depends upon the teacher, and no man who is in doubt with 
regard to these great questions ought to have a place in a theological seminary. 
The man who raises spirits which he cannot down ought not to be allowed to 
occupy a chair in a theological seminary sustained by evangelical Christians. 
Biblical History is far more useful to the preacher than is Church History. 

4. A knowledge of the Hebrew is very important for him who would be 
thoroughly furnished for the work of the ministry, though it is of far less impor- 
tance than is a knowledge of the Greek. It is possible to spend too much time 
with the Hebrew. It is not practicable for the active minister, intent upon win- 
ning souls to Christ and guiding his flock in the way of righteousness, to be an 
original investigator in the field of Hebrew science and literature. Some one else 
must do that kind of work for him. But it is desirable that the student of the 
Bible be able to appreciate a criticism upon the basis of either language, and to 
use with profit and pleasure those commentaries founded upon the original lan- 
guages. It seems to me that, in a three years course in a seminary, there is suffi- 
cient time for an acquirement of such a knowledge of the Hebrew. 

5. The distinction between " Biblical " and " Systematic " theology is not 
new. Such a distinction has long been recognized. But any theology which is 
not biblical is weak and useless. A truly biblical theology may be a truly system- 
atic theology, and vice versa; and there is no good reason for separating them. It 
is of great importance that the student of the Scriptures, and especially the minis- 
ter of the Gospel, be able to systematize his knowledge ; and systematic theology 
ought to be so taught that the student may be able to discern at once, when using 
a passage of Scripture, what are its bearings upon any one or all of the great doc- 
trines of the Bible. He who does not accustom himself to study passages of 
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Scripture in their relation to all other passages, and in their relation to some sys- 
tematized formulary of doctrines, will not be able to teach well, nor can such an one 
be relied upon to pursue investigations when beyond the oversight of a teacher. 
It is one thing to know the Bible in detached portions, and quite another thing to 
know it as a whole. It is important that it be known both in whole and in 
detail. And herein consists one great difference among preachers. He only is the 
" thoroughly furnished " man who knows the Bible in relation to itself. 

The writer readily admits that his views are conservative in their tendency, 
and he is also willing to confess that he does not see evidence that the thought 
and experience of hundreds of years has been proven falacious only during the 
past thirty years or less. G. W. Lashee. 

Office of the Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, O., March 4, 1886. 



1. A very large emphasis needs to be placed on Bible-study. In my day it 
was not studied enough either broadly or microscopically. 

2. There is a large part of Bible-study which, with the knowledge of the 
original languages possible to most students, can be much better done mainly in 
English, with references, when need be, to the original. 

3. A detailed knowledge of biblical history is very important to the true 
understanding of the meaning and application of many portions of Scripture. Not 
a little error has originated from applying to other circumstances the words ut- 
tered on particular occasions and in peculiar circumstances. 

I do not see how questions of higher criticism can be kept out of the class- 
room. But I would most carefully avoid rushing after every new opinion or 
fashion of thought, and shouting " Eureka " too soon. There are tides in the 
thoughts as well as in the lives of men, and those on the front wave have usually 
to recede, but a professor, on that wave, might leave his students high and dry 
on the desert shore, before he himself receded to the level of the ocean of truth. 

4. I studied considerably more Hebrew in the seminary than was required, 
and wish I had studied more. But when one comes into practical life, there is 
such an infinite number of practical lines of thought and investigation, that I 
do not see how a great deal more can be done in Hebrew without a longer course 
of preparation. The preacher is like the man who wanted a small snug cottage 
home containing ten large rooms. 

As to the requirement of Hebrew for admission to the seminary, how can it 
be done with no preparatory schools (till the schools of the Institute were 
founded) V It may be a right requirement in the near future. 

5. On question five I am not competent to give an opinion, but I have often 
wondered how the two departments of Biblical and Systematic Theology could be 
separated, except to mutual loss, and have imagined that the biblical department 
of theology was added, because as yet it was not possible to change the method 
of teaching systematic theology ; or in order to get more sound theology into the 
students. I have supposed that Bible-study was the foundation of systematic 
theology, and that we ought to have both the foundation and the temple upon it, 
whether built by one builder or two. 

P. N. Pelotjbet. 
Natick, Mass., February 27, 1886. 
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1. I have not the least doubt that the basis of all true biblical preaching 
is biblical exposition, and the basis of this is the knowledge of the original 
tongues in which the Word was written. 

2. The English Bible should be more studied, as that is the Bible of the 
people— and which we practically use in all pulpit ministration. Whatever be 
our studies in the Hebrew and Greek originals, our preaching is in English and 
in the dialect of the vernacular versions. Hence we must be familiar with this, 
and its words are to be the very dialect of the pulpit. 

3. By all means have Biblical History studied. In some respects it is 
more important than church history, and in others may be regarded as comple- 
mentary to it. I would reverently pursue biblical criticism. 

4. The Hebrew is as necessary to the Old Testament, as the Greek to the 
New. And no man understands his Bible, or even the New Testament who 
does not to a degree master the Old. The Hebrew should be more prominent. 

5. So of Biblical Theology. Much of our systematic theology is contro- 
versial and polemic. A biblical theology would impart practical power in using 
truth for the salvation and sanctification of souls. 

Arthur T. Pierson. 
Philadelphia, Pa., February, 1886. 



1. My impression is that with every earnest minister a sense of deficiency 
in acquaintance with the Bible, as such, grows as he gets farther into his work, 
and as he feels more the pressure of its peculiar -responsibility. If he should 
feel, also, as I think many educated ministers do, that his seminary course 
was in some degree defective at this point, it would not be surprising. He 
perhaps himself, in the variety of claims upon his attention and time as a stu- 
dent, failed to realize the importance of this one, while those who guided him 
in his course found it difficult to make room for Bible-study that should be 
apart from the regular exegetical work. At a time when the customary sem- 
inary course is under discussion with a view to improving it, the questions 
you have proposed are, for these reasons, at least deserving of consideration. 

2. Studying the Bible in his own language, the student is studying the 
Bible as he does not, will not, perhaps can not, in Greek and Hebrew. It is 
with the Bible alone that he then occupies himself, while his one object is to 
know it. Doubtless, the critical study of the Scriptures will require that these 
writings in their original languages shall be dealt with. And even in the study 
of the English Bible, occasional recurrence to the original is desirable, if not 
indispensable. But it truly does seem that certain ends of Scripture study may 
be gained with the English Bible as the matter in hand which are not to be 
realized in any other way. 

3. It is, perhaps, in respect to biblical history, taking the phrase in a pretty 
wide meaning, that such study as is here in question is of especial importance. 
I do not mean Bible history merely as such, but Bible history as revealing that 
connection among the various parts of Scripture, that divine idea which declares 
itself with more and more clearness all along the line of divine dispensations, and 
that relation of the whole scheme of revelation to human history in general, 
which all come to view, in proportion as Bible history is studied and understood. 
This, I suppose, cannot be realized in any considerable degree in the methods 
usual in teaching Hebrew and Greek language and exegesis. In such study of 
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Bible history as is now under view, some questions in what is termed the "Higher 
Criticism " must, I should suppose, be more or less included. It does not seem 
desirable that so much of this should be attempted as to occupy the student with 
mere critical puzzles, but only so much as a sound criticism has already made clear 
and helpful in explaining the history as it stands. For purposes of illustration, 
it seems to me that the Bible might be, and ought to be, far more brought into 
use than it now is. No man can appreciate the richness of resource for such pur- 
poses supplied, alike in the Old Testament and the New, till he has tested the 
matter by trial and practice. 

4. I should hesitate to express an opinion on the point whether " too much 
or too little time is given to the acquisition of Hebrew ; " and will only say that 
I am one of those who rejoice greatly in the revival of interest in this branch of 
sacred learning. Oriental study, in general, I am wont to think, is acquiring a 
value from year to year which is significant of important results as connected 
with what scholars and explorers are bringing to light in the world's oldest lands. 
It may be too much to make acquaintance with Hebrew indispensable to gradua- 
tion, yet it seems to me desirable to encourage good scholarship in these direc- 
tions, and with that view it would be highly helpful if students could come to 
their seminary work with some measure of preparatory training in Hebrew, as in 
Greek. 

5. It would seem that there is a distinction between Biblical and Systematic 
Theology ; perhaps, however, only so far as concerns what is prominent and char- 
acteristic in each. Without assuming too much, I may perhaps say that what 
may be called biblical theology grounds itself more exclusively in biblical study. 
In case a professorship for instruction in the English Bible should be established 
in any seminary, I fail to see any occasion for one also in biblical theology. The 
latter would come, of necessity, within the scope of the former ; leaving to the 
very important chair of systematic theology that unfolding of this largest and 
noblest of the sciences, which is essential to such a grasp of its great themes as 
every minister ought to have. 

Of the practicability of a distinct chair for instruction in the English Bible, 
in theological seminaries, I am not in a position to judge ; I am only sure of this 
— that should such a thing be found practicable, it would be welcomed by a 
very great number of thoughtful Christian people, as a highly important step in 
advance. J. A. Smith. 

Office of Tlie Standard, Chicago, March 1, 1886. 



1. I believe that too little attention, by far, is devoted in our theological 
seminaries to Bible-study. Other studies of less importance occupy the time. 
The Bible is the primer book of the Christian minister. It should all be familiar, 
should be read and studied through from beginning to end, read again and again , 
its history and teachings more familiar than anything else, and large portions com- 
mitted to memory. While the Old Testament is much less important to the min- 
ister than the New, he should be equally familiar in the knowledge of it. So far 
as I know, it is sadly neglected. 

2. A competent man should not be kept out of the ministry because he does 
not know Greek and Hebrew. On the other hand, with comparatively rare excep- 
tions, or, at least, in view of labor among cultivated people, a competent man 
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ought to study Greek and Hebrew. College graduates ought to know Greek well 
enough to pursue their studies of the New Testament in Greek, with their Greek 
professor, and should read the whole New Testament through again and again in 
Greek. But even Greek is not well enough known to the bulk of students to 
make this easy. And we have institutions of a good grade, where but a small 
proportion are college graduates, and the instruction has to be done chiefly in 
English. My own ideal in this respect for a seminary would include a great en- 
largement of the department of pastoral theology and homiletics, with a view to 
evangelistic training, in which department the practical use of the English Bible 
should have a very large part. I think this department might well give a larger 
share of attention to the substance and less to the form of preaching. 

3. Church History, so far as it is unrelated to existing Church questions, 
should be read very cursorily, and relegated to specialists. We do too much Church 
History in seminaries. The history of the quarrels and councils of the first fif- 
teen centuries are of very little importance in practical work. The history of the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians and Methodists and Baptists in America is 
very important. I would require a detailed knowledge of Bible History, but not 
of Ecclesiastical History as it is in the books. The Higher Criticism and the 
Lower Criticism must be studied sufficiently so as not to be a bugbear, and so as 
to teach the student a love of research and to inoculate him with that healthy 
skepticism which will be a preventive from an attack of infidelity. 

4. Too much may be made of Hebrew. Perhaps most students learn so little 
Hebrew that it were better that they had given their time to English. It is of 
very little use to crowd Hebrew on people without any scholarly tastes. Hebrew 
will not help a person be a good evangelist ; and the leading duty of every pastor 
is to evangelize people. " First catch your hare." Hebrew is no bait with which 
to fish for souls. Men like Moody and Pentecost and Sam Jones, who know no 
Hebrew, ought not to be shut out of the ministry. One of them may be worth a 
whole raft of men with their heads crammed with paradigms and dageshes. Yet 
I earnestly believe in those who can, studying the Bible in the original languages, 
but, yet with the first view of getting as familiar with actual reading as possible, 
without too much bother about niceties of grammar. Of course it would be well 
for those who can make Hebrew a specialty to study it a little in college or in 
some summer class, before entering the seminary, but I would not make it obli- 
gatory. 

5. I am not over-sanguine as to the importance of the special department of 
Biblical Theology. The professor can read any thing into that department he 
chooses, as he can into Systematic Theology. No professor of the latter depart- 
ment would allow that his teaching is not biblical theology. The great danger of 
a department of Biblical Theology is that it may run into literalism. A true 
biblical theology comes not out of interpretation of texts so much as out of being 
imbued with the great principles of the Bible which may be expressed with rhe- 
torical variations and contradictions. If such a chair can be well managed its 
chief advantage will be in showing the contrast between the largeness and liber- 
ty, not to say, indefiniteness often, of unscientific, but deeply and truly practical 
biblical teaching, and the logically and intellectually important, but, so far as the 
salvation of souls and the edification of the Church goes, the unimportant formu- 
lation of all our religious faiths, and their harmonization with each other and 
with all philosophy and science. 
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In my opinion the present needs of our theological seminaries are in the line 
of greater familiarity with the Bible ; instruction in the methods of evangelization 
(revivals, after-meetings, dealing with enquirers, mission services, etc.); and in- 
struction in the sociological relations of the Church to labor, poverty and crime. 

William Hates "Wakd. 
Office of The Independent, New York, February 23, 1886. 



THE ALPHABETICAL PSALMS. 

By George Dana Boabdman, D. D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



The alphabetical Psalms are Psalms in which the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet are used as the letters of names and words are used in modern acrostics. 
Psalm cxix. is a palmary instance. It consists of twenty-two sections, answer- 
ing to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Each section consists 
of eight couplets, each couplet beginning with the same letter. Thus each of the 
distichs in the first section begins with the letter Aleph; each of the distichs in 
the second section begins with the letter Beth ; and so with each of the remain- 
ing twenty sections. 

Now it may seem strange that such artificial peculiarities (some might be 
tempted to call them conceits) should be allowed a place in a book so august as 
the Bible, " written," as we are wont to say, " with God's own finger." It might 
be argued that Deity, in making his communications to mankind, would not 
" accommodate " himself so far as to present his truths in a form so mechanical 
and puerile. It might be argued that such stately truths as form the Bible should 
be robed in a language as stately. Accordingly, in this artificial structure and 
arrangement — in these acrostics and alliterations, in these plays upon words and 
letters and sounds, in short, in these artifices — we are told, is an argument against 
their inspiration.- 

The argument is more specious than valid. God inspiring the sacred writers 
gave them his thoughts : but he allowed them to express those thoughts in words 
and ways of their own. He breathed into them his truths : but he left it with them 
to express those truths in the way which seemed to them best ; that is to say, ac- 
cording to their circumstances — their education, temperament, habits of life, etc. 
Hence the immense variety of biblical style, ranging from the epic of Job to the 
logic of Paul. This, in fact, is the reason why the Bible is so wonderfully adjust- 
ible to every variety of human temperament, and experience, and feeling. 

But why did the sacred writers, in expressing in their own way the thoughts 
of God, resort to such artificial expedients as acrostics, alliterations, and the like ? 
The answer is easy. Poetry (and God's thoughts as expressed in the Psalms are 
expressed in poetic form) is, and in the nature of the case must be, more or less a 
matter of assonance and rhythm and strophe ; and so more or less a matter of 
artifice. For example : One of the artifices of the English poet is often seen in 
the terminations of his lines, as when he ends them with rhymes. On the other 
hand, one of the artifices of the Hebrew poet is often seen in the commencements 
of his lines, as when he begins them in the alphabetic psalms with the same let- 



